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REPORT ON THE ACADEMIC TEACHING OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

By FRANZ BOAS 

IN May, 1916, a number of anthropologists met at Columbia 
University in the City of New York to discuss the objects 
and methods of anthropology teaching in colleges and uni- 
versities. The following were invited : 

Franz Boas Albert E. Jenks 

Roland B. Dixon A. L. Kroeber 

Pliny Earle Goddard Robert H. Lowie 

A. A. Goldenweiser George Grant MacCurdy 

George B. Gordon Bruno Oetteking 

F. W. Hodge Marshall H. Saville 

W. H. Holmes Frank G. Speck 

E. A. Hooton A. M. Tozzer 

Walter Hough Clark Wissler 

Ales Hrdlicka 
At the end of the conference the participants undertook to write 
out their opinions in regard to special topics. These reports were 
circulated among the members of the conference and among a few 
other anthropologists who had been unable to be present. In 
December, 1916, during the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in New York, the conference met 
again at the American Museum of Natural History, and the dis- 
cussion was continued on the basis of the previous conference and 
of the reports that had been circulated. At the annual meeting 
of the Association held at Philadelphia in 191 7, a committee on 
Teaching of Anthropology in the United States was made perman- 
ent and directed to make reports to the Council annually. The 
committee consisted of Franz Boas (chairman), R. B. Dixon, P. E. 
Goddard, E. A. Hooton, A. L. Kroeber, George Grant MacCurdy, 
F. G. Speck, A. M. Tozzer. 
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This committee was continued by action of the Council at the 
Baltimore meeting, December 28, 1918. 

As a result of the conferences, the following report has been 
drawn up: 

I. The Science of Anthropology 

The scientific aim of anthropology is the reconstruction of the 
history of mankind as a whole. This aim is pursued along biologi- 
cal, geological, archaeological, linguistic, and general cultural lines; 
and. according to historical methods in the narrower sense of the 
term. 

The methods of anthropology are founded on an objective con- 
sideration of the life and activities of civilized and of primitive man, 
both being discussed from the same fundamental point of view, 
without regard to the fact that the life of civilized man is nearer 
to us than that of primitive man. 

If this is borne in mind, the value to the college of anthropology 
becomes at once apparent, because it trains the mind to clear think- 
ing in relation to the forms of our cultural life — one of the great 
needs of those who ought to become leaders in our public activi- 
ties. It broadens the outlook upon the phenomena of civilization, 
and increases the power of objective interpretation of our own 
cultural attitudes. 

Its value, as a subject of university teaching, to advanced stu- 
dents of any of the humanities — of philosophy, history, psychology, 
law, religion, literature, and art — is also apparent, because they find 
in it a fundamental viewpoint that is helpful in the interpretation 
of their special studies. 

An objective attitude is fostered by the conception of our civil- 
zation as of one of the many forms of human social life ; and this is 
brought home forcibly by a presentation of the general data of 
anthropology. 

The history of modern science shows an increasing appreciation 
of this method of approach, although most of the attempts to util- 
ize it for the solution of problems in other sciences appear inadequate 
to the trained anthropologist. Anthropology has a distinct task to 
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perform in the broadening-out of many of the older sciences through 
its wider outlook upon human history and upon the range of forces 
that determine its course. It gives a concise answer to the prob- 
lems of the relation between biological conditions and civilization, 
between environment and cultural development, between historical 
happenings of the remote past and modern achievement. It is, 
therefore, indispensable for those who deal with the practical prob- 
lems of modern society, both in its biological and cultural aspects. 
Nevertheless, the importance of anthropological training for the 
social worker, the physician in charge of public health, the teacher, 
the census administrator, the colonial officer, and the legislator is 
not yet sufficiently clearly understood. 

II. The Aim of Non-Professional Anthropological 
Instruction 

i. This view of anthropology determines the scope of intro- 
ductory work. The college course must be a summary of the bio- 
logical, environmental, psychological, and social forces that find 
expression in the life of man, and of their interrelation; and in it 
must be reviewed the history of mankind as a whole. 

On account of the stress that in other departments is laid upon 
European history, the review will treat with particular emphasis 
the rest of the world, and will endeavor to place the biological and 
cultural history of the European peoples in its proper place as part 
of a general history of mankind. 

According to the character of instructor, student-body, and in- 
stitution, useful courses of this type are being given in various forms. 
Stress is either laid upon the general forces that determine the 
course of human history, particularly upon the relation between 
biological and social development, and upon their distinguishing 
features, upon the psychological, environmental, or economic con- 
ditions under which certain types of development occur ; or the data 
relating to the cultural forms that have developed in various parts 
of the world and their historical and psychological significance are 
treated in greater detail. The choice between these methods is 
often determined by the availability of material for instruction, 
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and by the extent to which control of the student's work is neces- 
sary. When the relation of the anthropological viewpoint to mod- 
ern activities is emphasized, the initiative for intense study rests 
much more with the student than in those cases in which familiarity 
with foreign cultural types is aimed at. 

In an introductory course as here outlined, very little attention 
can and should be given to details of methods of research. Only 
the most general principles of procedure can be outlined. There 
is no room for detailed discussion of the manner of solving prob- 
lems of surface geology, or morphology, physiology and psychology, 
of linguistics, or of the investigation of cultural phenomena. Never- 
theless it will be indispensable to describe the principles upon which 
the procedure rests. 

2. As stated before, the non-professional teaching of anthro- 
pology is of service not only to the college student who does not 
look forward to a professional career, but it is also of great value 
to students of sciences that deal with the mental life of man. 
Furthermore, the biological side of anthropology has close associa- 
tions with problems of social life, such as hygiene and education. 
The student devoted to any one of these sciences who wishes to 
profit from anthropological instruction has already command of a 
wider field of knowledge, and approaches the subject in a maturer 
spirit, than the college student who lacks this background. The 
scope of an introductory college course will not suffice for the pur- 
poses of the more advanced student. 

Generally the student who does not specialize in any particular 
science, and who attends college in preparation for a non-profes- 
sional calling, will, according to our present educational system, re- 
quire a considerable amount of direction and control in regard to 
the accumulation of the data that form the basis of an anthropo- 
logical viewpoint; while the student who devotes himself to any 
particular science will obtain the best results by extending his 
readings and studies in anthropological fields related to his own 
field of work, and may be relied upon to seek for the data that will 
be helpful to him. 

3. Owing to these conditions, a differentiation between intro- 
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ductory work for undergraduate and for graduate students will be 
desirable. It will be necessary wherever both classes are repre- 
sented by large numbers. 

The essential difference between the two courses will ordinarily 
lie in the restriction in the undergraduate course to the most salient 
points, which should be selected according to two principles, the 
analysis of local cultural complexes, and the comparative study of 
the distribution of single traits over all parts of the world. The 
course for advanced students will be more systematic; it will give 
fuller information in regard to sources, and be more critical in 
character. 

In how far information regarding cultural types and methods of 
inquiry can be demonstrated, depends upon the museum, library, 
and laboratory facilities that are at the disposal of the teacher. 

4. The lines of approach to the study of the phenomena of human 
life that set off anthropology from other sicences make it highly 
desirable that its point of view be brought home to undergraduate 
students by advanced work, in the same manner as is done in other 
sciences. As in language and in science the introductory courses 
are followed by some special courses treating the more special fields 
of knowledge, and giving at the same time an appreciation of the 
spirit and method of scientific approach of their subject-matter and 
of its relation to other sciences, so this specialization should be fol- 
lowed out in anthropology. At present this elaboration of an intro- 
ductory course is carried out in a few institutions only, partly by 
means of courses treating in some detail the anthropology of various 
cultural areas, and taking into consideration all the aspects of an- 
thropological research for that area; partly by means of topical 
courses that treat general biological questions and general prob- 
lems of the development of civilization, without particular re- 
gard to local areas. On account of the wide range of the subject- 
matter of anthropology, no recommendations can be made in 
regard to selection of special topics. The selection must be left to 
the individuality of the instructor and to the availability of material. 

On account of the close association of anthropology with other 
sciences, its intimate relation to social questions, and its broaden- 
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ing influence upon thought, an introductory course and advanced 
courses in anthropology should be included in the programme of 
studies of every college. 

III. Professional Study of Anthropology 

As happens in other sciences, the needs of two distinct classes 
of investigators have to be met. There are geologists, biologists, 
psychologists, historians, philosophers, who happen to deal with 
anthropological problems, and there are anthropologists whose chief 
problems are those of anthropology, no matter whether these are 
approached from a biological, geological, linguistic, or an historical 
point of view. The professional teaching of anthropology is de- 
voted to the training of the second group of investigators. 

Here, perhaps more than in any other science, it is difficult to 
correlate properly the various branches of anthropological research. 
It is fairly clear that the fundamental differences between biological, 
linguistic, and historical methods make it quite impossible that we 
should expect equal proficiency in all of these on the part of a single 
investigator; nevertheless he must use all of them in the solution 
of his problems. That part of the history of a people that is re- 
flected by the bodily form is not the same as the one that is ex- 
pressed in language; and both are again different from those parts 
of its history that are reflected in various cultural aspects. Never- 
theless we need all these means to solve our historical problems, and, 
furthermore, we must determine in how far, if at all, the biological, 
linguistic, and cultural phenomena are interrelated. It is therefore 
clear that a minimum amount of knowledge must be demanded of 
every professional student of anthropology, so that he may be able 
to estimate the values of all these methods, though he may have to 
rely upon other investigators to make actual contributions in those 
parts of the science with which he is less familiar. The anthropolo- 
gist must therefore obtain a training in all these methods. 

It is another question whether training in all these branches 
should be given in an anthropological department. The particular 
kind of geology needed by the anthropologist is surface geology, and 
is adequately supplied by geological and geographical departments. 
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The kind of biology that is needed by the student is partly general 
morphological knowledge, partly geographical and palaeontological 
information relating to man and to the plants and animals asso- 
ciated with man. The fundamental features of these will ordinarily 
be better given in a biological department than in an anthropologi- 
cal department. The general basis of linguistic study is so inti- 
mately associated with general philology, that the information for 
the student who wants to specialize in this branch is better given in 
a philological department. The same is true in regard to the philo- 
sophical and psychological basis of certain aspects of cultural activ- 
ities in which the special work of the philosopher, psychologist, and 
historian will be indispensable. Wherever it is possible to obtain 
the necessary foundation in the departments mentioned, more 
thorough work may be expected than if the anthropological de- 
partment is expected to furnish the fundamental information re- 
quired for original work in these lines of study. The work of the 
instructor who is to train anthropological students should be based 
on the information obtained in the departments mentioned. 

It does not seem necessary in the present report to enter in de- 
tail into the scope of courses intended for the preparation of anthro- 
pologists, because this would be equivalent to a discussion of the 
general scope of the science as manifested in modern literature. 
On account of the variety of subject-matter, the special type of 
instruction that is being given will always depend upon the group 
of instructors and their primary interests. 

It may be pointed out, however, that, on account of the great 
variety of methods, which brings it about that a single teacher can- 
not cover the whole field evenly, a certain degree of specialization 
would be of advantage. This has been partly accomplished. Har- 
vard University, for instance, has come to be the center for archaeo- 
logical studies, while in Columbia University and in the University 
of California greater emphasis is placed upon the study of 
ethnology.. It must be pointed out, however, that facilities for 
research in physical anthropology are only slightly developed in 
our universities. The adequate most provision for this branch of 
inquiry is found in Harvard University and also in the United 
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States National Museum, which, however, is not a teaching insti- 
tution. Both on account of its theoretical interest and of its im- 
portance for problems relating to the welfare of mankind, this 
subject should receive attention in our universities. This would 
immeasurably increase the usefulness of the work of those who are 
charged with the maintenance of public health and well-being. 

IV. Requirements of a Department of Anthropology 

1 . An introductory college course and an introductory advanced 
course should cover the field of biological, linguistic, and cultural 
anthropology. For a successful conduct of a course a small teach- 
ing collection of anatomical material, of ethnological illustrations, 
and, if possible, of specimens should be available. Wherever pos- 
sible the work should be based on the study of museum material. 

2. For advanced teaching of biological anthropology a well 
equipped laboratory for morphological and biometric work is needed. 

3. For advanced teaching in cultural anthropology close coop- 
eration with a museum is highly desirable. For certain branches 
it is indispensable. To a limited extent the use of specimens may 
be replaced by the use of illustrations. 

4. For preparing students to carry on independent investiga- 
tions opportunity for research work in social groups of varying types 
is needed. Opportunity should be given for observation on chil- 
dren, among various social groups of our own communities, and in 
primitive society. 

Columbia University, 
New York City 



